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the phenomena with which it is concerned are suffi-
ciently like one another and unlike other phenomena
to form the object of a separate science. That this
science will impinge upon other sciences, e.g. ethics and
politics and hygiene, is admitted. But this impact is
not so frequent and so constant as to destroy the virtual
independence of industrial phenomena.

Now there are many difficulties in the way of ad-
mitting this virtual independence. If we regard the
problem on the side of " production/' the organic char-
acter of man obliges us to insist that every act of his
life has an effect, and often an important one, upon
his productive powers for good or evil in various ways.
Intemperance, the exercise of football, the kind of books
he reads, the friendships he forms, and a thousand other
more detailed habits and acts of a non-economic
nature, directly affect him as a worker* The modern
, economist replies, "Well, in so far as they affect the
money-value of his work and the wages he gets, we
will consider them." Similarly with the problem on
the " consumption" side: every individual peculiarity
of nature, habits, &c., will affect those desires which
find expression in the way he spends his money.
"Well/' says the modern economist, "let us consider
them so far as they are reflected in his demand for
commodities."

This sounds plausible, and is perhaps feasible, and
yet it is noteworthy that these very economists who
claim that political economy is confined to the investi-
gation of the ways in which a man makes and spends
his income, do not, in fact, confine their treatment of
the life and character of man to his desires reflected in
money. Having abandoned the old economic man,tter of dispute. The con-
